~J wage it—myself, the worshipful company of heroes de- 
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ON THE FALSE ESTIMATE OF THE MILITARY 
CHARACTER. 

People judge very inaccurately of the mental endow- 
ments of soldiers, especially those belonging to the 
highest class, whom the world in general agree to call 
heroes. By parsons, squires, the less thinking part of 
shopkeepers, and some poets, they are regarded as huge 
mental colossi, wha bestride the world by dint of ge- 
nius almost super-human ; whilst by philosophers, and 
moral poets, they are stripped not only of the adventi- 
tious glory reflected, from their mighty deeds, but of 
the ordinary mental! attributes of humanity, and are 
held up to scorn, as mere brainless asses, fit only to 
crack skulls, and having skulls fit only to be cracked. 
In the opinion of an individual, who is neither parson, 
squire, shop-keeper, poet, nor philosopher, but one who 
has had much experience of war, and the men who 


serve “ nitout d’honneur, ni tout d’indignité ;” but the 
opposite errors into which different classes of persons 
have fatlen respecting them, admit, as it appears to me, 
a ready explanation. 

Alexander subverts the Persian monarchy at Arbela; 
Hannibal scales the Alps and makes the mistress of the 
world tremble on her seven hills ; Casar crosses the 


Rubicon, and the same mistress must bow her neck to | 


the yoke of a master; Napoleon subjugated Europe at 
Austerlitz; Wellington wrenches this immense empire 
from his grasp at Waterloo. Such is the game at which 
warriors play ; all is rapid, sweeping and magnificent ; 
and realms and nations are the stakes played for. Can 
we wonder, that those who look at the warrior only 


the Frenchman to the Englishman after the battle of| the appellation of lronbead from the Turks at Bender ; 
Hotchstet. Even of the power employed, if we consi-| various passages in the life of Bonaparte, among others 
der how much is purely physical, and how large a por-| his persisting in the endeavor to subdue the Peninsula, 
tion is related rather to the animal than the intellectual | and the Duke of Wellington’s equally pertinacious and 
part of our nature, we shall leave but little scope for| more fortunate resolution to frustrate his design ; all 
the claims of genius. This seems to have been the | tend to evince the accuracy of the opinion expressed. 
opinion of a consummate master of war, and one not| lhe pertinacity ol will (which when directed to unat- 
likely to depreciate the art to which he owed his all, | tainable or pernicious objects is called obstinacy) is not 
his fame, his fortune, and even his fall: * Le genie,’’| characteristic of warlike individuals only ; but is like- 
said Bonaparte, “ est le beau ideal de la guerre, la force | Wise manifested by warlike States. France, under 
en est le vrai.” Bonaparte, is an apparent but nota real example of 
Those. on the other hand, who like Pope in his well-| this ; for Bonaparte was, ina moral sense, France. 
kuown lines on ‘‘Macedonia’s madman,” &c., regard | Hie was absolute master of the mind of the country, 
warrriors as mere unreflecting brutes, ‘“ ne’er looking | #24 swayed it to his will; and hence her adherence to 
forward further than their noses;” or, Irishmen in aj\the project of universal dominion,—an adherence 
row, mere givers and receivers of hard knocks, have, | which produced the destruction of the Imperial power 
though styling themselves philosophers, reasoned most |—Was butan instance of individual pertinacity. Not 
unphilosophically. Finding inall wars much of evil | 5° with conquering Rome. Her rulers, be they who 
inflicted and received ;—wrong often triumphant ; right | they might, were the organs of the will of the state, 
often prostrate ;—that where right is triumphant, it is aud that was steadily directed to the aggrandizement ot 
so through an amount of evil which makes it question- | Rome, and the thraldom of the world; purposes which, 
able whether tolerance of the wrong would not have | from the then condition of mankind, were crowned 
been better than its redress by the means employed. | with ultimate accomplishment. 
These dark views of war and its results are reflected on | Exclusive of this determined adherence to a purpose, 
the warrior, whom they regard as asenseless demon, a | which though a moral cannot be regarded as an intel- 
mere impersonification of brute force. This opinion, | tectual attribute, the mental endowments of even dis- 
however dignified by the name of philanthropy or phi- | tinguished warriors will not, I believe, be found to be 
losophy, is like all views of one side only of a picture, | sreater than the average amount possessed by useful 
erroneous. If war is blackened by the ferocity of its | practical men in civil departments of life, such as suc- 
Attilas, and its Genserics, it can likewise boast of its | Ces*ful merchants, lawyers, and physicians ; and these, 
‘patriot Tell, its Bruce of Bannockburn.” Even the | if-they have raised themselves from small beginning to 
estimate between the evil inflicted and that averted by | comparative greatness, may vie with the soldier in the 
a just war, is inferior to the warrior armed in a righte- | (U@!!ly by which he is pre-eminently distinguished. 
ous cause, if it be formed solely from survey of the | W he nee then arises this difference, that whilst the man 
circumstances of the immediate conflict. The influ-| i civil life is scarcely known beyond a small circle of 
ence of a noble and successful resistance to tyranny | acquaintance, the soldier's name fills all the gazettes of 
and oppression is not limited t the results of the pre- | Evirope, and is transmitted to posterity as that of the 
sent warfare, or history is indéwé a dead letter. Did the hero of the day? Simply from the relative magnitude of 
Waldenses, did the Dutch in the war of the Duke of | the objects with which each is respectively conver- 
Alva, did the Covenanters bleed in vain? Did not |S@"'- But this is by no means a fair measure of the men- 
rather a holy incense arise from the blood of these mar- | tal power employedin wielding them. Because one 
‘yrs, which has sanctified the cause of civil and reli- jobject is larger than another, it does not necessarily 
ligious liberty, has made tyrants fearful openly to assail | CO”~!st of a greater number or of more intricate parts. 
it, and armed the virtuous of subsequent ages in its de- | Besices this, the chief captain is not taxed with the re- 
fence ?—Has not the truth of the beautiful lines of | £¥!/tion of subordinate details, any more than the mer- 
Southey, chant of Leadenhall street superintends the navigation 
* Those who bravely suffer, save mankind,” of the Argosy which conveys his wealth from the * Or- 
been forcibly exemplified by their courageous resist- | us or from Ind.” However inaccurate this very phy- 
ance to oppression ? | sical method of measuring mental power may be, per- 
From the multifarious interests, commercial and po- | 5°08 of genius have adopted it, and been of course de- 
litical, by which nations are now intertwined, the dif- | C¢i¥* d. A somewhat amusing instance of this occurred 
ferences arising among them are rarely distinguished |!" the case of Madame de Stael, andthe Duke of Wel- 
by broad characters of right and wrong, to use the ex- | lington. In this celebrated lady 8 work on Germany, 
pression of a celebrated legal personage respecting cases | published before the peace of Paris, when she had not 
\in courts of justice, they are not black and white, | See” the Duke, and took the magnitude of his exploits 
|but gray. In the settlement, however, of these mix- |*S the gauge of his mind, she eulogizes his character 
ed cases by the “‘lex ultima regum,” other qualities than |and genius to the skies. On closer acquaintance in the 
tsere brute force are brought into action, as any one | Saloons of Paris, her opinion of this demi-god was, 
may be convinced who will afford himself the gratifi- | ‘hat “ hors les affaires militaires, il n’avait pas deux 
cation of reading Colonel Napier’s admirable history | idées, excepting in military matters he had not two 
of the Peninsular war. He will there learn that pru- | ideas. There can be no doubt that both these opinions 








through the prisms of gazettes and histories should see 
him invested with a halo of glory, and that even with 
those who regard him, from a conscientious conviction 
of the siufulness of his trade, asa sort of Satan, he is 
Milton’s Satan? Observe, that from what ordinary rea- 
ders know of war, all that is sordid is excluded. The 
doubts and hesitations of leaders, the fears of subordi- 
nates, the famine, the murmur, and the wretchedness 
are not there. ’Tisa picture of Newton, wherein we 
are astounded by the mountain, the torrent, the light- 
ning, the pyramid and the palace ; but wherein we see 
not the furze-bush, the cabbage-garden, the pig-sty, 
the hovel, and its wretched inmate. It is forgotten, 
too, that war, if correctly represented, must show weak- 
ness as well as power ; for if there isa victor, there is 
necessarily a vanquished ; and we know not how much 
of the appearance of power is owing to the opposing 
weakness; the strife may in truth be but a conflict of 
two weaknesses, in which the less weakness triumphs. 
“. You committed but a hundred faults, we cammitted 


dence ; the adaptation of means to ends; knowledge, | of this highly-gifted, butexcessively imaginative writer, 
| geographical, moral, statistical, of the country in which | Wee extravagant, and that the second extravagance was 
he is engaged ; wisdom in council, and skill and promp- | # sort of reaction from the disappointment occasioned by 
| titude in action, are necessary to form the successful the first. The god of her idolatry had proved an ordi- 
| soldier. He will find, moreover, that the predominant | ""Y mortal, and in her vexation she pronounces him a 
'characteristic of the warrior, who occupies a large | rute. The anecdote is, however, a good illustration 
|space in the eye of the world, is inflexible tenacity of | Of the error in the ordinary method of appreciating the 
| purpose—what the French call “ une volonté forte.” I military character, and the distinguished object of it is 
| believe, indeed, that were psychological (phrenologi- |*5 800d an example as can be found of this character 
jcal, if you will) maps formed of all great warriors, | when fairly depi: ted. In him, no one now sees, since 
‘from Alexander down to Napoleon and the Duke of jhe has displayed his powers in another sphere, the high, 
| Wellington, this faculty would be found to occupy the | commanding genius; but a man of plain, practical in- 
largest spacein their mental territory. Alexander’s | tellect, acting succesfully within a limited range, sup- 
early born and never-forgotten resolution to destroy | Ported by great firmness of purpose. He has propped 
the Persian monarchy ; Hannibal’s unflinching adher- | thrones and dynasties, and the people have quailed be- 
| ence to his infantile dedication to. hatred and persecu- | neath his frown ; but the world now sees that these 
tion of the Roman name ; Cesar’s long-prepared, well-| things were accomplished, not by the misdirection of 
matured and successful determination to subvert the | !g@ntic intellect, but by the force of squadrons and bat- 
power of the Senate ; the manifest predominance of | ‘ions wielded by a man of firmness and ordinary good 
this quality im the character of Charles the Twelfth, %€%¢ 
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NAVAL AFFAIRS. 


THE NAVAL Power or Evrope.—A navy is fre- 
quently the result of chance and circumstances, of po- 
sition, maritime facilities, and commercial war. It is 
not necessarily a part of the national defence, as abso- 
lute and indispensable as an army, and is only to be 
increased and neglected as public exigency and na- 
tional resources may require. Of the immense navy of 
Spain scarcely a ship is left. Depending altogether 
on revenue from foreign colonies, they neglected their 
own resources; and when their foreign supplies were 
cut off the nation fell exhausted. Russia had no navy 
until Peter the Great developed the naval resources of 
the country, and the wars with Turkey rendered a 
force necessary in the Black Sea. The greatest navy 
in the world, according to population, is that of Hol- 
land; and in the reign of Louis 16th France had a 
much larger navy than she now possesses, though hav- 
ing ten millions less in her population than at present. 
Great Britain, with a smaller military force than either 
Russia, France, Austria or Prussia, still has the largest 
naval power; and Bonaparte, while rejecting com- 
merce and considering a navy as a useless appendage, 
nevertheless,.was compelled to have a strong naval 
force, to keep the maritime power of Great Britain in 
check. The following statement of the naval force of 
the several continental powers was made some time 
since : 


Ships of 

the Line. Frigates. Other kinds. 
Great Britain, 162 118 324 
France, 60 53 207 
Russia, 46 30 50 
Austria, 3 8 61 


Holland, at the late attack by France and Belgium, 
had 94 ships afloat, amongst which were nine ships of 
the line and 39 frigates, though Holland has a popula- 
tion only of 2,300,000, very little more than the State 
of New York. The Bourbons, on their restoration, 
found a very formidable naval power, in excellent con- 
dition, but deficient in sailors. The disbanding of Na- 
poms heavy military force, and twenty years peace, 

ave enabled France to increase the number and im- 
prove the condition of their seamen; and having the 
whole coast of the Mediterranean, and the northern 
coast of Frauce, with numerous ports and naval depots 
at their command, the number of active seamen, in 
their fleets, is not far short of Great Britain, who, re- 
quiring an immense number of seamen for the mer 
chant trade, labors under this disadvantage, which 
France does not feel, having a very limited commerce; 
and therefore two-thirds of the French sailors are in 
the French navy. 

The co-operations of the French squadrons in the 
attack on Algiers, under Lord Exmouth, and subse- 
quently at Navarino, in which they sustained a gallant 
part, have greatly strengthened their reputation for dis- 
cipline and system, and as to bravery, that has always 
been cheerfully conceded to them. Taking, therefore, 
the naval power of Great Britain and the naval power 
of France, at this day, we should say that France could 
readily concentrate a greater power than Great Britain, 
at any given point. Let us endeavor to illustrate this 
position. 

Great Britain has of every class, probably, seven 
hundred sail. France has, probably, four hundered sail 
of every class. The naval force of Great Britain is in 
ordinary—on the East and West India stations—in the 
Mediterranean—in North and South America—in the 
Pacific—and in every quarter of the globe where Eng- 
land has possessions and commerce, and which has so 
divided the naval force, that it would require time to 
call in and organize a heavy squadron. With the ex- 
ception of a few ships in the East Indies and Pacific, 
and a few cruisers in or about Martinique and Gauda- 
loupe, a ship or two on the Brazil station, the whole 
naval force of France is at Brest, Toulon, the other 
naval stations, and in the Mediterranean, all within a few 
days of each other; and to show how erroneous the 
general opinion is, that France has ships without sea- 

men, it may be stated that not long since eight frigates, 
manned and equipped, and ready for sea, lay at Toulon, 
waiting for orders from Paris, by the telegraph, and 
ready to sail in an hour’s notice. Taking, therefore, 
the ships ready for sea at the various naval depots, the 
squadron at Algiers, and the force in the Archipelago, 

we should say that France, in sixty days, could have 

a fleet of fifty sail, ten line of battle ships, twenty fri- 





gates, and twenty sloops and smaller vessels, ready to|can be spared, be encouraged to seek temporary em- 
pass the Gut of Gibraltar for any expedition. Nothing! ployment on board some of the numerous steamboats 
has tended to strengthen the French navy more than | of our rivers and coasts, in order to mature by practice. 
the long continental peace. The annual appropriations | any knowledge they may by study have acquired.— 
for ship timber and ship building, fer refitting, dock; VY. V. American. 

yards, and naval stores, have been made as if the nation - —— 

was still at war; and thus a powerful naval force has| Public attention has been very naturally much di- 
quietly grown up in France, we may say, almost un-| rected lately to the condition of our navy. Besides 
seen and unnoticed; and while the merchant ships of | the inadequacy of the existing naval force to prevent a 
other nations have covered every sea, the anti-com- | hostile power, in case of war, from blockading our har- 
mercial policy of France bas made seamen plenty for| hors, it appears that we have not vessels enough abroad 
naval purposes, while from her overgrown army count-| to give protection, if needed, to our extensive com- 
less thousands could be made to serve as marines.—.¥.| erce. The French Government, having for this pur- 
Y. Star. pose use for but few armed vessels, has been in the 
habit for a number of years of keeping fleets equipped 
From the W. Y. Journal of Commerce. and cruising, with no other object than to have an ef- 


; : ficient force disciplined and ready in case of war; 

Srram Vessevs.—The number of registered steam | wijje we, whose wide-spread commerce requires, if we 
vessels in Great Britain, according to a late official re-| 4)) guy duty by it, that we should have afloat half a 
tarn, is 397, with an aggregate tonnage of 36,849 tons.) gozen small squadrons, in addition to single vessels at 
Average tonnage 92 tons and a fraction. One hundred | various points, the whole encompassing, as it were, 
and fifty-three are under 50 tons, and 113 more under} 4),,, terraqucous globe, have only here and there on the 
100 tons. The number above 100 tons is only 126.) most important stations a sloop of war or two and a fri- 
The largest is the Monarch, of London, which measures | gto. Jt js not often, to be sure, that the service of a 
587 tons. No other exceeds 400. Besides the 397) yo.co} of war on a foreign station is needed for the di- 
steamers registered, there are 83 not registered in| pect protection of our citizens against outrage ; but their 
Great Britain,—tonnage unknown,—and 46 building. presence has the effect of affording in fact the fullest 
Including these, the whole number is 526. The ac- protection, by preventing attempts at oppression or ex- 
count from which we derive these particulars adds, tortion. Our naval officers have constant opportunities 
“The registered tonnage is only about one-third of| o¢ aiding and serving in various ways the officers and 
the tonnage by admeasurement; we may therefore €8- | crews of merchavtmen, or other citizens engaged in 
timate the aggregate tonnage of steam vessels in Great). mmerce in foreign ports. There is ample and grat- 
Britain, at above 100,000 tons.” . | ifying evidence on this point. 

We do not well see how this amount of tonnage is| “While in the extent and value of our commerce we 
made out,—but admitting it to be correct, still the) are the second nation of the world, States, whose whole 
“daughter” can show as good an account as the | fyreien trade does not equal that of a single one of our 
«mother,”—the aggregate of steamboat tonnage in the | 4 t)antic cities, equal us in the number of their armed 
United States being, according to the last official re-| yeccols and naval officers. We hope that Congress will 
turns, 101,306 tons. Of this amount, 40,677 tons are | take up this subject on an early day in its coming ses- 
owned in New Orleans, 14,699 in New York, 11,122) cio, and act upon it in the manner in which the inter- 
in Pittsburgh, 6,562 in Cincinnati, 5,535 in Baltimore, | ests of a great commercial people as well as the charac- 
3,397 in Nashvifle, 3,066 in Philadelphia, and the re-| ter of a leading member of the family of Christian States 
mainder ip other places. As a general remark the requires. The speedy addition of a score of frigates 
Americ2a steamboats are much larger, handsomer, and | ayq seventy-fours to our existing force would make 
of course more expensive, than those of the old coun-| our navy respectable in size, and give it a body some- 
try. what worthy of its flery spirit. Such an addition 
would absorb but a small portion of the large surplus 
with which our treasury is burdened and Congress 
embarrassed.— Baltimore American. 








The above comparative account of the steamboats in 
Great Britain and the United States, suggests some re- 
flections on the subject of naval steam vessels, which, 
as the session of Congress i3 close at hand, may not be 
ill-timed. Spain with him a private band of military music. The 

Great Britain has, if we are correctly informed, as| gentry composing it undertook to amuse themselves 
from the source whence we derive our knowledge we | by loitering about ad libitum. The consequence was 
believe we are, some fifty or sixty commissioned naval | that a party of them after a walk in the country, a very 
officers, employed as commanders of steam packets and | strange crotchet by the way, sat down upon a rail fence, 
other vessels navigated by steam—to the end, that in/ thinking to have a few BaRs rest. A party of Carlists, 
case of future wars she may be enabled to avail herself however, came upon them in double quick time ala 
of the knowledge and experience, thus acquired by | gallope,and with a movement somewhat in a stuck-cato 
those officers, in the use and management of steam ves-| style made a finale of the whole of the quavers, who 





General Evans (says an Albany paper) took out to 





sels. This is a wise forethought and precaution, which 
it might be well on our side to imitate. It is not to be 
doubted, we apprehend, that henceforth naval opera- 
tions, on coasts and in harbors, will derive their great- 
est efficiency, either for attack or defence, from ves- 
sels propelled by steam—and they will best succeed 
with such vessels, who have acquired in advance the 
requisite skill to direct and contro] this new element 
in war. 

This country is without a single national steam ves- 
sel afloat, and, so far as we know, without a single na-' 
val officer of any experience in navigating steam ves- 
sels. Many, doubtless, of the superior officers of the 
navy, foreseeing the part which steam is henceforth to 
play, may have been prompted, by their own zeal for 
their profession, to make themselves acquainted, in 
theory, with the powers of the steam engine, as appli- 
ed to navigation,—but this knowledge is far short of 
that which the actual command of such a vessel would 
impart. It seems to us, therefore, well worthy of the 
consideration of Congress, whether it would not be 
highly expedient, without any reference to the pending 
question with France, but upon general principles 
alone, to appropriate some portion of the surplus reve- 
nue to the construction of steam vessels of war—to di- 
rect, mean time, that instruction be given at the navy 
yards, by competent persons, to the younger officers, on 
the nature, properties, and application of steam and 





steam engines ; and finally, that such of our officers as 





were obliged to trip off in a novel style of Spanish 
dance, in its native air. The rest of the band fearing 
a da capo, begged to be excused from further service, 
and were packed off for England by the first steamer. 
Their return was something in the style of fugue. -No 
more overtures are expected from them of a military 
character. 





A FIGHT BETWEEN A PorPoIse AND AN ALLI- 
GatTor.—A few days ago some gentlemen, standing on 
the shore at St. Andrew’s Bay, had an opportunity of 
witnessing a singular contest between a Porpoise and 
a large Alligator. The combat lasted about half an 
hour, at the end of which time the Alligator gave in, 
and soon after floated on shore in a dying condition. 
He was found to have been literally bruised to death by 
the strokes which the Porpoise was seen to inflict upon 
him with his tail.— Pensacola Gazette. 





Mr. George Dearborn, the eminent publisher of New 
York, has in press, ** Notices of the war of 1812, be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, by General 
Armstrong.” The work, as may be readily supposed, 
will give authentic accounts of the operations during 
the war, and be severe upon the public men of the day, 
so far as they are concerned in the events of the time. 
It will be in two volumes—the first of which will be 
published in December, and the other as soon after as 
possible. 
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CAPTAIN BACK. 

We copy the following confirmation of ovr view of 
Captain Back having overturned the continental geo- 
graphy of Boothia, from the number of the Nautical 
Magazine, just published. 

“We may now mention a few words on the result 
of this expedition, which has excited rather than satis- 
tied our curiosity ; and we must refer our readers to 
the polar chart at p. 267 of our last volume, to follow 
our meaning. By Captain Back’s position of the mouth 
of the river due south of the Boothian Isthmus, it is 
evident that the sea extends further west than there 
laid down according to Captain Ross, and the proba- 
bility is, that the whole coast, from cape Turnagain to 
the southern shore of Prince Regent Inlet, is connect- 
ed, the positions laid down vy Captain Back, in his last 
expedition, lying about midway between them. The 
coast being thus connected south of Captain Ross’s 
land, a sea being fairly found with a tide from the 
westward, if there were any doubt that it was nothing 
more than a series of islands found by that officer, it 
would be at once removed by the fact, that Capt. James 
Ross, when he reachedt hat part of the coast called 
Ross’s Furthest, actually crossed over a strait, leaving 
islands to the south of him on his left, which islands 
may be those seen by Captain Back due north of him 
when he was at his furthest northern point. 

We shall, however, wait the appearance of Captain 
Back’s narrative, and, we believe, this will be no great 
stretch of our patience, for it is not to come out in the 
shape of a huge quarto, after many months; but it is 
impossible to look at the general result of his search, 
and consider the important addition he has made to 
our geographical knowledge of that interesting portion 
of the northern regions, with such trifling means, 
without expressing our hopes that a little pocket expe- 
dition (that is, one on a small scale) may dash out 
there next year, and tell us the extent of loss which 
British North America has suffered by this extensive 
inroad of the sea, so unexpectedly found where all was 
supposed to rejoice in the security of terra firma. We 
shall not stay to point out the track, but we have no 
doubt that if a couple of boats were landed at Repulse 
bay, and transferred across the isthmus, one of them 
taking a westerly course along the south shore of 
Prince Regent’s Inlet, and the other along the west- 
ern shore of Melville Peninsula, towards the strait of 
Fury and Hecla, that the matter would be set at rest 
in afew weeks; and who would be so fit to command 
as Captain James Ross and commander Back?” We 
are happy to have it in our power to add, that the lat- 
ter epithet is no longer correct. Our gallant friend is 
now Captain Back, having been “specially promoted 


to that rank, for his extraordinary services, by an or-" 


der in council,” superseding the usual route of serving 
a certain period afloat, before it could be conferred by 
the Admiralty.—London Literary Gazette, Oct. 3. 





NAPOLEON’S MAGNANIMITY TO A DETERMINED 
AssAssin.—The unhappy fate of Frederick Staabs, 
who was executed at Schoenbrunn, did not prevent an 
assassin from coming to Paris even fifteen months after 
to kill the Emperor. He also was a Saxon, a very 
young man, about 18 years of age, named Dominique 
Ernest de la Salha, belonging to one of the first families 
of Saxony and Prussia. Ever since the year 1806 he 
had conceived a violent hatred against Napoleon, who 
in a fit of anger observed, when at Berlin, ** This Prus- 
sian nobility ! I will make them beg their bread.” This 
hatred was nourished and increased by the many horrid 
stories told of the Emperor. He entertained the idea 
of killing him for about a year, after having had several 
conversations on the subject with the Jesuit Staberle, 
known at Dresden under the name of Father Ignatius. 
He changed his religion and became a catholic, in the 
idea of having more facilities in France for accom- 
plishing his design. He pretended to be passionately 
fond of pleasure, in order better to conceal his project, 
and to furnish motives of amusement as the object of 
his journey to Paris. He hastened his departure more- 
over in order to strike the blow before the confinement 
of the Empress, hoping that she would suffer such a 
shock as would deprive Napoleon of posterity. On his 
orrival in Paris he purchased five pair of the best pis- 





not being at all acquainted with that description of fire} given spot, search every house in the place, and count 
arms. He had brought one pair from Germany ; they | heads for themselves. Whilst this is in operation, care 
were horse-pistols, which had belonged to the Duke of| is taken to send a number of males to a distance, pack 
Brunswick at Jena. La Salha did not fail to go every| them off to work in some remote forest, or else en- 
day to the Tuileries. He passed the greater part of his| sconce them in some hiding place. The poor fellows 
time there, spying upon the movements of the Empe- | themselves are the first to lend a helping hand in the 
ror at the doors and windows of the palace. Twice he| fraud, as it affords them the best chance of escaping 
was on the point of getting near him, once as he was| military service, for which they entertain decided re- 
entering his carriage in the court—and once when sta- | pugnance. ; 
tioned at a window looking on the garden. He was| ‘* You may judge for yourself what little reliance is 
arrested on the 8th of Vebruary, and interrogated re-|to be placed on the Russian population returns; and you 
specting the number of loaded weapons on his person| may safely take it for granted, too, that the whole coun- 
and the object of his journey. He was at first silent,| try is far more densely peopled than appears upon the 
but in a short time did not hesitate to declare freely | face of any statistical accounts. A few words on the 
the details of his project. He was informed that go-| province from which I am writing may not here be out 
vernment was willing, in consequence of his extreme|of place. The greatest breadth of Ekaterinoslaff is 
youth, to give him his liberty, provided he would give | one hundred and forty miles, and its area cannot, there- 
his word of honor to abandon his designs against Napo-| fore, be much under fourteen thousand square miles; 
leon’s life. After twenty-four hours’ consideration, he | three times the superficial extent of Yorkshire. If the 
declared that bis principles and sentiments prevented | number of its inhabitants stood at all in proportion to 
his giving the required parole, and that, on the contrary, | the situation and productiveness of the soil, it would suf- 
if he were free, his duty and desire would be to exe- | tice fur the support of at least nine millions of individuals; 
cute his intention. When the report of the minister | at this moment, however, they do not exceed one-third 
was made to Napoleon, he wrote on the margin—‘ We | of the number, though it is accounted one of the most 
must not make this affair public, in order to finish it with | populous provinces in the empire. In fact, it is a pret- 
eclat. The age of the young man is his excuse, none|ty extensive state in itself; and you may, therefore, 
are criminal so early in life who are not born in crime ;| form some notion of the power possessed by the gover- 
in a few years he will think differently, and it would be| nor of such an expanse of country, particularly when 
a constant subject of regret to have sacrificed a wrong-| you are likewise made aware that in many cases that 
headed young man, and plunge an amiable family F. | authority is absolutely despotic; for not only does he 
mouroing which must always have something of a dis-| rule as the immediate representative of his sovereign, 
honorable character. Send him to Vincennes; give him | but from the distance at which he is placed from the 
that attention which the state of his health seems to re-| seat of government, itis no very easy matter to call 
quire; give him books. Write to his family, and leave|him to account for any malversation. The judicial 
the rest to time. Speak of this to the Arch-Chancellor, | and civil administration of every province is vested in 
whose advice is good.” La Salha was therefore kept|a civil governor, and in military concerns, two, and 
at Vincennes, where, for three years, he did not betray | often as many @s three, military lieutenant-governors, 
the slightest ill-temper or impatience, nor utter any | are subordinate to the military governor, whose authori- 
complaint, nor prefer any request. In 1814 he was de- ty is in many respects even of a more extensive nature 
livered by his countrymen, and re-appeared on the| than that of his civilian colleague.” 

scene during the hundred days.—The Consulate and 
the Empire, by M. Thibaudeau. 








Minrrary PunisHMENTs 1N Tunkey.—The fol- 
lowing anecdote is toldin a letter from Constantinople 
of te 26th ult. Last week the young and beautifal 








From the United Service Journal. 
THE RUSSIAN RECRUIT. 


Extract of a letter from Ekaterinoslaff.— The ser- 
vitude which exists among the lower classes naturally 
leads me to speak of the manner in which the ranks 
are filled. You will easily conceive that it rests who)- 
ly and solely with the landholder to determine which 
of his vassals he will include in his quota of recruits 
The superior authorities, in the first place, send down 
an order to the military governors of provinces, speci- 
fying how many recruits are to be furnished out ofa 
given number of individuals. And here I should re- 
mark, that itis extremely difficult, under the present 


wife of an English gentleman, attenied by ‘one or two 
women servants, went early in the moriing from her 
house in Scutari, to enjoy the coolness of a dip in the 
silver tide of the Bosphorus. Whilst bathing, some 
young Turkish officers, struck by her surpassing love- 
liness, in so interesting a situation, approached and 
stood riveted to the spot. The servants begged them 
to withdraw ; but instead of complying with so reason- 
able a request, they commenced sayingso many tender 
things that the lady became excessively enraged, and 
being a woman of uncommon spirit, she darted out of 





| the water, soon changed her bathing attire for her 


order of things, to obtain an accurate return of the | ™orning dress, leaped into her carriage, and drove off 
amount of population ; for, as every single vassal is of | Straig!t to the barracks, where she laid her complaint 
no small value in the estimation of his owner, it is na- before the colonel, insisting that the officers should be 
tural enough that, as he parts with him forever, he| Punisiedin her presence! Guards were sent, and the 
should be extremely reluctant to have a soldier made | Young gentlemen were traced to the house of a friend, 
of him. A new census, it is true, is attempted from | Where they were at breakfast. The colonel, after re- 
time to time, but nothing like correctness ever results| Proaching them, in no very measured terms, for daring 
from it. The landlord in Russia is almost as completed | t0 intrude upon the privileges of a harem, told the lady 
sovereign lor and master over his estates as in Hunga- | that their fate was in her hands—they should receive 
ry , and though liable to any orders he may receive from |*he punishment she decreed. “ Well,” said she, * to 
the constituted authorities of his province, as wel) as| make sure of it, I will punish them myself.’” She 
to the established laws of his country, he is not trou-| then seized the thickest stick within sight, and by mak- 
bled with any particular qualms of conscience in his| ig the most active use of it for about a quarter of an 
construction of either. Whenever, therefore, the| hour, more or less, she convinced her gallant admirers. 
Mixed Board, composed of military officersand one or of the truth of the proverb “ qu’il n’y a pas de rose 
two civilians, receives directions to take an account of | S78 ¢pines.” After this she again leaped into her 
the number of inhabitants in a district, the landholder | ©@""iage, waved her fair hand to the colonel, and drove 





gives himself little trouble or concern about the mat- 
ter. When questioned as to the number of souls on 
his property, his reply is, ‘Really I cannot tell.’ If 
pressed more closely, he callsin his manager or steward, 
and orders him to give all the information in his power. 
The man has as great an interest in concealing the 
truth, and professes as consummate an ignorance on 
the subject as his master: nay more, even threats wil! 
not extort a veracious answer from him. The local 
authorities are then called ; but not a word can be ob- 
tained from them, excepting professions of their utter 
inability to state how many human beings live within 
the village bounds. 





“ Under these circumstances, the only resource left 





tols, and had them loaded by the guusmith, La Salha 


to the Commissioners is to assemble the inhabitants on a 


home, highly delighted with the morning’s adventure. 
—United Service Gazette. 





The Russsians are any thing but favorites with the 
Turks, who, on the contrary, whenever they can, exe-. 
crate them most heartily. ‘‘ They never,” said the 
landlord of the hotel at Bujukdere, a place near Con- 
stantinople, “‘ spend a penny ; stingy close fellows, who 
would eat a tallow candle down to the very end and 
leave not a drop for the waiter.’”” He wished to God 
they were at the bottom of the Black Sea, with the 
English fleet anchored above them. ‘“ Then,” said he 
“we should see the porter corks fly, the tables swim. 
with grog, cigar boxes burst their cedar sidee, the cook 
roast all day, and [ be happy in the scramble.”—Igig. 
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WASHINGTON; 
THURSDAY,................DECEMBER 3, 1835. 


Texas.—A meeting was held at Macon, Geo., on 
the 10th instant, to concert measures for the assistance 
of the Texians. 

Several addresses were delivered and resolutions 
adopted. Twenty-nine persons enrolled their names 
as volunteers, and a subscription was offered for funds 
to aid in defraying the expenses of those who had vo- 
junteered, or who should, when $ 3,141 were imme- 
diately subscribed. 

Lieut. Hugh McLeod, (of the 3d regiment U. S. 
infantry,) recently from the Military Academy at 
West Point, addressed the meeting in a spirit-stirring 
appeal, pledging himself to resign his commission, and 
embark asa volunteer in the cause of liberty ; that the 
struggle in Texas needed sotprers, not resolutions ; 
that we should tender them our persons and our arms 
on the contested field; that these would best express 
our sympathies in their behalf, 

The thanks of the meeting were voted to Mr. Mc- 
Leod and others. 





Edward G. Clark, late of the Ship Forester, presents 
his warmest thanks and most grateful acknowledgments 
in the Nantucket Inquirer, to Charles Higginson Esq. 
U.S. Consul at Payta, to Dr. Andrew B. Cooke, ef the 
U.S. frigate Brandywine, and to his assistant Surgeons, 
for the various and unwearied acts of kindness mani- 
fested by those gentlemen towards him, during his se- 
vere illness at the above port. 





We regret to learn by letters from Fort Towson, that 
Lieut. James H. Taytor, of the Third Infantry U. 
S. Army, was unfortunately drowned on the 17th Octo- 
ber, while attempting to cross the Cossitot river, about 
70 miles from Fort Towson. 

The resolutions adopted by his brother officers on the 
melancholy occasion will be inserted next week. 





The extracts which will be found in this day's Chroni- 
cle, from Baltimore and New York papers, respecting 
Naval affairs and steam navigation, indicate that public 
opinion is favorable to an extension of our Naval force 
abroad; and that it would be wise policy to cause a 
portion of our officers to be instructed in the manage- 
ment of steam. 





To CorrRESPONDENTS.— Yorick’s note is received ; 
his communication shall appear next week. 

The letter of K, from Fort Gibson, did not come to 
hand in time for the present paper. 

The following appears in a late New York paper: 
From the Little Rock (Arkansas) Times, of Oct. 26. 

A General Court Martial has been ordered to con- 
wene at Fort Leavenworth as soon after the first of 
present month (October) as practicable, for the trial 
of Captain M. Duncan, of the Dragoons, and such 
prisoners as may be brought before it. Col. Dodge is 
to preside, and will detail the members of the court 
end the judge advocate from the officers of Dragoons 
under his command at Fort Leavenworth. 

For the same information, verbatim, see the Army 
and Navy Chronicle of Sept. 17, under the head of 
“ Army.” 





ARRIVALS AT WASHINGTON. 

ARMY. 
Nov. 24—Lt. F. H. Smith, Ist arty, 
26—Lt. N. J. Eaton, 6th infy, 


at Fuller’s. 
do 
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28—Lt. E. Schriver, 2d arty, do 
Assit. Sur. E. Morrell, do 
Assist. Sur. S. E. Myers, do 


NAvy. 
| Nov. 27—Com. J. Barron, 
Capt. M. C. Perry, 


at Fuller's 
do 





ADVERTISED LETTERS. 
Washington, 1st Dec., 1835. 


NAVY. 
Henry H. Lewis, 
Lt. E. W. Moore, 
Lt. T. J. Manning, 
Thomas J. Page, 
Capt. D. T. Patterson, 
P. Mid. D. D. Porter, 
M. C. Perry, 
Capt. J. Percival. 


ARMY. 
Lt. L. J. Beall, 
Lt. M. M. Clark, 4 
Col. E. Cutler, 
Lt. J. F. Izard, 
Lt. Z. J. D. Kinsley, 
Lt. E. Schriver. 

















Communications. 





PAY OF THE ARMY AND NAVY. 


Under my signature in the Chronicle of the 5th of 
November, I showed beyond reasonable dispute that 
the navy has greatly the advantage over the army in 
promotion. 1 will now exhibit the pay of correspond- 
ing grades in both services, and it can then be seen 
on which service lies the advantage in this respect. 
In doing this, however, I desire it to be understood 
that it is not that either of these arms of national de- 
fence receive too much of Uncle Sam’s honest gettings, 
but that as the last winter’s Navy Bill was based, and 
again and again urged, upon what was assumed as our 
pay and emoluments, our present pecuniary advantages 
should be nearly if not quite equal. 

ARMY RANK. NAVY RANK CORRES- 
PONDING. 

Maj. Gen’l. pay per an- 
num $2,400, subsistence 
$1,095, double rations $1,- 
095—total $4,590. Differ- 
ence in favor of army $90. 


Capt’ns of 15 years stand- 
ing, pay per annum $4,500. 


Brig. General, pay per Captain of 10 y’rs stand- 


annum $1,248, subsistence 
$876, double rations $876 
—total $3,000. 


Colonel, pay per an- 
num $900, subsist’e $438, 
double rations $438—to- 
tal $1,776. 


Lieut. Colonel, pay per 
annum $720, subsistence 
$365. There are 12 of 
this grade in the dragoon, 
artillery and infan’y corps, 
(the corps under conside- 
ration,) and but 8 of them 
receiving double rations ; 
the chances then to any 
one of the whole is worth 
per annum §¢ 243—total 
$1,328. 


Major, pay per annum 
$600, subsistence ¢ 292. 
There are 12 of this grade 
in the three corps above 
referred to,and but 6 of 
them receiving double ra- 
tions; the chances then 
to any one of the whole is 
worth per annum $146— 
total $1,038, 





ing, pay perannum $4,000, 
when command’g a squad- 
ron; on other duty $3,500, 
average $3,750.  Differ- 
ence in favor of navy $750. 


Captain of 5 years stand- 
ing, pay per annum com- 
manding a squad’n $4,000, 
other duty $3,500. 

Asit may be said this rank 
rarely command squad- 
rons, we will considér the 
lesser sum $3,500. Dif- 
ference in favor of navy 
$1,724, 


Captain, at date of com- 
mission, pay. per annum 
com’g a squadron $4,000, 
other duty $3,500, taking 
the lesser sum and the dif- 
ference is in favor of navy 
$2,172, 


Master Command’t, pay 
per annum at sea $2,500, 
other duty ¢$ 2,100—ave- 
rage $2,300. Difference 
in favor of navy $1,262. 





Lieutenant, pay per an- 
nuin when commanding 
$1,800, other duty $1,500. 

We will here take the 
lesser sum, although there 
are many of this rank com- 
manding. 

Difference in favor of 
navy $528. 


Captain, pay per annum 
$600, subsistence $ 292. 
There are 116 of this grade 
in the three corps, and but 
27 are receiving double 
rations; the chance then 
to any one of the whole is 
worth per annum $68.— 
There are also 4 of this 
grade Assis’t Quartermas- 


ters, 1 in Commissary of 
Subsistence Department, 
and lin charge of clothing 
bureau, receiving extra per 
annum in all $1,440; this, 
divided by the number 116, 
will give as the worth of 
each one’s chance per an- 
num $12—total $972. 


Ist Lieutenant, pay per 
apnuin $ 360, subsistence 
$292. There are 153 of 
this grade, five of them 
receiving double rations, 
which is worth to each of 
the whole number per an- 
num $8}. There are also 
of this grade four Aids-de- 
camp, 14 Assis’t Quarter- 
masters, § Adjutants, 27 
Assistant Commissaries of 
Subsistence, receiving in 
all extra per ann. $8,208. 
This, divided by the num- 
ber in this grade 153, will 
give as each one’s chance 
per annum $53. Total 
$713 j. 

2d Lieutenant, pay per 
annum $300, subsistence 
$292. There are of this 
grade 2 Assistant Quarter- 
masters, 3 Adjutants and 
5 Assistant Com missaries of 
Subsistence, receiving in 
all per ann. extra $1,440. 
This, divided by the whole 
number in the grade 152, 
will give as each one’s 
chance per annum, extra 
$9. Total $601. 


Brevet 2d Lieutenant, 


No corresponding rank 
in the navy. 


No corresponding rank 
in the navy. 


Passed Midshipman, pay 


pay per annum $300, sub- per annum $750. Differ- 
sistence $292—total $592. ence in favor of navy 
$158. 


Cadet, pay per annum 
$192, subsistence $146— 
Total $338. 


Midshipman, pay per an- 
num $400 at sea; other 
duty, $350. Average, $375. 
Difference in favor of na- 
vy $37. 


The allowance for servants to officers of the army, 
is not included in the above statement, inasmuch as the 
charge cannot be paid, unless the claimant certifies 
that he has actually employed and kept the person de- 
scribed during the whole; time charged for, and that he 
has not kept or employed any enlisted soldier for such 
purposes, The navy, though not allowed any specific 
sum for servants’ hire, yet it is the usage of service to 
select from shipped seamen, or boys, such as may be 
necessary, and therefore the two services are equal in 
this item. 

Forage.—The field and staff of the army are obliged 
to be mounted, and are allowed a certain sum to meet 
the expenses of keeping their horses, (each furnishing 
his own,) but here, too, no charge will be paid, unless 
the claimant certifies that he has actually employed 
and kept in service the number charged, for the whole 
time specified ; and so nicely calculated is this allow- 
ance, as barely to meet the expense. 

Fuel and quarters are furnished both services when 
on duty, (not else,) and are of no emolument to either. 

Transportation.—The navy is allowed 10 cents per 
mile on duty—the army nine cents. 





The navy is allowed one ration (25 cents) per diem 
to every officer at sea. This I did not include above. 
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I have now, as I believe, given a correct view of | Is it because of the postulate—that the head of the 
this subject. 1 do hear of large sums of money being | army is privileged to make regulations, ostensibly for 
received by those in the navy for the transportation of |the government of the army, but really to be compli- 
specie on foreign coasts—of prize money in time of ed with or not, as humor, caprice, or self interest may 
war, &c.; but { have not considered these, though, | dictate ? 
doubtless, they are valuable consideratious under cer-| Is it because of a Quixotic notion, thatthe purposes 
tain circumstances. Having shown then the superior} of the creation of the army, were, and of its present 
advantages possessed by the navy, both in promotion | sufferance, are, to furnish means subservient to the in- 
and rate of pay, 1 might, by combining the two, ex-|terests of the general-in-chief?—to endow him witha 
hibit tables that would amaze the friends ef beth servi- | source of patronage and unlimited discretion, whereby 
es; for instance, a cadet and a midshipman. jhe may do what, in his judgment, wil] most conduce to 

The former is four years at West Point, and receives | his, and his friends’ pleasures and interests ? Such, in- 
while there 41,352; he then is commissioned a 2d lieu- | deed, seem to be the inferences from the facts. The 
tenant, and continues such 11} years, during which | considerations, upon which are based the acts of the 
he further receives $7,061. Continue on 22 years|head of the army, seem to be, not those of benefit to 
more, when the lieutenant has arrived at a captaincy | the service—not what will tend most tothe efficiency 
and has further received $15,686. Total received in| of the army; but what will best consist with personal 
37} years, $24,099. | feeling, personal bias—what will best bolster up self! 

The midshipman is six years such, and receives) These, it would seem, are the motives to the present 
therefor $2,250; he then becomes a passed midshipman, | unjust policy observed towardsthe army. Andare not 
remains such 10 years, receiving further pay amount- | these fair and undeniable conclusions from the facts? 
ing to $7,500; he now, in 16 years, has arrived at a | Those facts are obstinate witnesses to the truth of 
lieutenancy, a rank corresponding with a captain in| them; and the testimony they give i$*bold ‘and loud, 
the army R 22 years more, and he receives further pay and cannot be controverted. 
amounting to $33,000. Total in 38 years, $42,750. | «. The truth is, there is an insensibility, or it may be, a 


Army, total in 37} years, ° - a 4,099 
Difference in favor of the navy, _* - $18,651!!! 
The higher grades would, if carried out, show a still 


greater inequality, but | have already extended this ar- | 


ticle beyond my intentions, and will therefore stop, 
after disclaiming any invidious feeling towards our 
gallant navy, whose merits entitle it to its whole allow- 
ance of dollars and cents, and to that which is far less 
perishable—to the gratitude of the country. : 
SUBALTERN. 


THE ARMY. 
Mr. Eprror: The following are the 4th, 5th and 

6th paragraphs of Article Ist, “ Order No. 48,” of 1833: 

4.—* An officer shall not be allowed to fill any Staff 


24,099 | 
‘ced at Washington, most surprising. 


disregard to the wants and interests of the army, evin- 
Day after day, 
are representations made by officers, (believed, from 
their education and standing, to be men of honor and 
sensibility, and entitled to respect and attention,) of ex- 
isting abuses in the management of the Army; and 
yet, are those representations treated with no less indif- 
ference and contempt, than if they had come from so 
many blocks of stone. Indeed, there is a persistence 


jin neglect of the welfare of the army, and a _ perseve-, 
| rance in injustice to its officers, most unaccountables 
| Whether this neglect of the best interests of the servicé, 


and this disregard of justice in respect to its officers, 
be studied and intentional, or whether it proceeds from 
a mental insensibility to what is just and beneficial, I 
am not prepared to say ; but from whatever source it 


appointment, the duties of which will detach him from /)#™ © 2 ec Ag ratte 
his regiment, until he has served, at least three years | Originates, its effects ‘ pm ro 1 etrimental ; 
with his regiment. The same will be observed in re- and, therefore, none the less deserving of censure. 


brightly that a renewal of the darkest ages could scarce- 

ly eclipse their lustre, served their country both in the 

cabinet and the field; they have now passed to their 

graves and moulder as the companions of the worm ; 

but their virtues and services to their country will 

be remembered by a grateful people so long as the 

temple of liberty has one stone remaining on another, 

and so long as the pulsation of our species continue ; 

its foundation is permanent, far more durable than 

silver or gold—it is reared in the bosom of Americans— 

itis strengthened with their strength and increased 

with their years. Our forefathers contended that “ all 

men were born equal;”’ shall we then surrender our 

birth-right from fear of consequences? Its cost was 

great and its worth surpasses value. Is that equality 

destroyed, or the rights of freemen surrendered, by a 

voluntary servitude to the country? If such was the 

case, our army and navy would be inconsistent with 

the principles of a republican government, and, who 

can doubt, repugnant to republican feeling. 

The interests of the peeple, rulers and officers, are 

so closely connected, that all may be frequently affect- 
ed by the proceedings of either. The magistrates and 
rulers derive their immediate authority from the peo- 
ple, and appoint officers; not theirs, as some assert, 
but the people’s. To be sure they are subject to the 
orders of the rulers, but the rulers are responsible to 
the people, and receive their direct commands through 
their representatives, while the officers receive their 
directions from the rulers; consequently all orders ema~ 
nate with the majority, who hold the whole govern- 
ment responsible for their acts; both the rulers and 
officers are a part of the people, and while they serve 
the mass, they still retain their rights as freemen. 
Then why should not officers express their opinion as 
unhesitatingly as any other class of citizens, and enter 
the political arena without disguise? Cold, calculating 
policy, and the desire to secure the favor of men in 
power, may be the excuse, dressed in flowery language 
and used by the selfish and designing for their silence ; 
but men with a love of liberty and a desire to han 

down to posterity that liberty unimpaired, can never be 
restrained by such bitterness of feeling and disgrace- 





rard to selections of officers for duty in the Ordnance, | The interests of the army are of too important = na- 
oe ‘Topographical Departments, or other | ture to be counaed with incapacity in any form of 
detached duties not connected with the regiment.” | disqualification ; and when the mischiefs and evils in 
5.—* Hereafter, all officers detailed for duty in any | the service, are traceable to such a source, it behoves 
Staff Department, or on any detached service, shall not | all concerned to Jay the facts before the public, that its 
remain so detached, fora longer period than two years ; | Potent influence may be exerted and that source cor- 
relieved earlier, according to circum-|"ectedorremoved. = 
} Our government, it is said, is one of law and even- 
handed justice to each and all. If, by this idea, be 
meant nothing more than the theory of the government, 
itis true. If, however, it go further ; ifit compass the 
practice of it, it is false. The administration of the 
army forms one of the items of our Government, and if 
law and justice are of no avail in its conduct, then is my 
position established. That the administration of the 


but may be 
stances.” | 

6.—* All officers absent from their regiments, and | 
who have not served as above, will be relieved and or- | 
dered to join their respective regiments and stations by | 
the Ist of May, 1834, or as soon as the public service | 
will, in the opinion of the general-in chief, permit.” | 

I am not aware ofthe above regulations having been | 
revoked ; and yet, if we regard the practice of those} 





who dispense them, it would’ seem they are of no avail ; 
that they_are not in the least regarded. We havea 
number of officers now on detached service, who have 
not fulfilled the requirements of the 4th paragraph of 
«« Order No. 48.”? Some of those officers have not served 
three years with their companies; others again have 
not served with them at all. The claims of those 
who have complied with the conditions of the re- 
gulation, instead of being recognized, are rejected ; 
and graduates, who have seen no service at all with 
their companies, and therefore have no claims whate- 
ver, are shumelessly preferred. 

There are officers, too, now on detached service. 


army is not founded upon just and equitable princi- 
| ples, is apparent to the most superficial observer. There 
{is no concealment of the fact. The scrutiny, requisite 
|to ascertain it, needs but little penetration. Every 
thing is bold, and open, and palpable, and the attention 
has but to be directed to the arniy, to discover the in- 
controvertible testimony of TRUTH. 





POLITICS AND OFFICERS. 
“ First freedom and then glory.”— Byron. 


Public officers should not take a part in the political 
affairs of the nation, but should quietly pursve the du- 


who have been so for more than two years; and yet, | ties of their profession, and continually praise the ru- 


those officers, instead of being ordered to join their res- 
pective companies, are retained upon special duty ; the 
5th paragraph of ‘ Order No. 48,” to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

The 6th paragraph has, in like manner with the 
others, been violated. Several officers, who were on 
extra duty, on the Ist of May, 1833, have been so ever 
since, and are still suffered to remain absent from their 
companies. 

And why isit, that these regulations are thus openly 
and hardily violated ? Is it because they have not been 
found beneficial in their operation —No ; for then they 
would have been annulled. A solicitude to preserve 
a semblance of consistency—to prevent any detraction 
from the confidence of others—would have (bating the 
operation of sinister motives) suggested such a course, 





|lers and the wisdom of the inajority; these are a few 


of the weak and illiberal sentiments too frequently ex- 
pressed, with all the energy language can lend, in the 
presence of the youthful aspirant for military or naval 
glory. How far they deviate from the truth and what 
the country expects from her officers they will easily 
discover on examining for themselves, and not allow- 
ing their faith on such matters “ to be pinned to the 
sleeve of others; ” they will find that their duties are 
not alone, the brute energy, of meeting danger at *‘ the 
cannon’s mouth,” in defending ber soil from foreign 
invasion, or vindicating her rights on the deep. 

The illustrious Father of our country and the brave 
herves who girded on their swords at the stormy period 
of the revolution, which terminated with the cheering 
rays of moral and intellectual liberty, beaming so 





ful motives from expressing like freemen what they 
think will advance their country’s cause, Suppose 80 
contemptible a course to be adopted. Is not seff~ 
respect sacrificed hy it at the shrine of ambition, and 
individual independence destroyed? Who can doubt 
that such are the results? As citizens of the first re- 
public on earth, as freemen, as intelligent men, it is 
the duty of officers to investigate, as far as in their 
power, the conduct of public men and the probable 
tendency of public events—to judge of them with the 
best of their abilities, and to decide for themselves, as 
much as if they were private citizens. 

I am no more an advocate for officers taking an #¢- 
tive and zealous part in political contests, than I am for 
the farmer to neglect the cultivation of his lands, or 
other individuals to neglect their daily occupation for 
the sake of dabbling in politics—whether they slightly 
ruffle, or, like an earthquake, shake society to its ed 
dation; but I am in favor of the officer, as well as the 
mechanic or farmer, examining political subjects for 
themselves, fearlessly expressing their opinions, enjoy- 
ing and evercising their rights as citizen freemen. 
Who can advocate that the duties of officers are limit- 
ed to the battle strife, and their great right as freemen 
bartered for the parchment which gives them a title ? 


ARISTIDES. 


— 


Rear-Admiral Sir Frederick Maitland, K.C. B., Sv- 
perintendent of the Dockyard and second in command 
at Portsmouth, visited the French frigate Didon, at 
Spithead on Sunday, and was received with a salute and 
the usual attendant ceremonies. She is considered a 
pretty model, mounts 62 guns, and her internal condi- 
tion is effective, evincing great improvements since the 
late war with thatcountry. Several distinguished offi- 
cers who have visited her, assert that she is an equal 
match forany small two-decker in the English service. 
She will quit Spithead in a day or two for Plymouth 
and Cork.— United Service Gazette. 





A great improvement in securing ships’ bears, in« 
stead of the cumbrous wooden knees formely used, 
it is said, has been invented and brought forward by 
Mr. Richard Chapman, late carpenter of the Sev 





Josef, now of the Royal Adelaide.—Ibid, 
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Domestic Wiscetliany. 


From T. Irving’s Indian Sketches. 
INDIAN DOGS. 

There are no greater thieves in existence than the 
Indian dogs ; not even excepting the o!d squaws, who 
have made it their amusement for half a century.— 
With the last, it is a matter of habit, and practice ; but 
with the former itis instinct. It is also necessary for 
their existence, that they should be at the same time 
accomplished thieves, and practised hypocrites. They 
are never fed by their masters, who are particularly 
careful to keep every eatable from their reach, their 
own appetites being generally sufficient to dispose of 
every thing of that nature. As far as I was able to 
judge, the only act of pastoral kindness which they 
ever exerted over their canine flock, consisted in flog- 
ging them, whenever a chance offered itself. 

There is scarcely a lodge which does not patronize 
at least a dozen of these hangers on, who, with all 
their thievishnéss, are the most pious-looking dogs in 
existence. Frequently, have I observed some gaunt, 
greedy fellow, who looked as if he had been dieted 
for a fortnight, steal with a meditative air into the 
building, as if he had strolled in without observing 
what he was about, so much were his thoughts occu- 
pied with more weighty matters. But notwithstand- 
ing his absence of mind, the moment his look fasten- 
ed upon any article of food a change came over him. 
The air of abstraction passed away ; every latent facul- 
ty was called into play ; and his eye fairly blazed with 
a concentration of thievish longing. Then, with a 
fixed gaze, but with an indifferent, lounging step, he 
would sidle towards the object of his wishes, waiting 
only for a favourable opportunity to seize his prize, 
trusting to fortune to make good his retreat. But 
should he at that moment catch your eye, his flashing 
eager look, instantly disappeared, and was succeeded 
by a meek, deprecating, and unpretended slouch, which 
seemed to beg that you would not place any improper 
construction upon his actions. 

It was not long before it became known to these 
gentry that a band of strangers had arrived among 
them, who were as yet unacquainted with their evil 
practices. Accordingly they deserted the town, to 
linger around our tents. The first day was one of 
jubilee to them, and truly exemplified in us the scrip- 
tural saying of ‘certain men fell among thieves.” 
But we soon became initiated into their customs; and 
removed from their reach every thing which we ap- 
prehended might be in the slightest degree palatable, 
or even digestible. 

There appeared to be a most cordial hatred existing 
between them and the old squaws: who, above all 
things, detested opposition in their line of business, 
and were unwilling that any interlopers should come 
in to assist in carrying off a share of those spoils which 
hey considered their own peculiar property. 

Among the number of our canine visiters were two 
who seemed to carry on aco-partnership. The one 
was a little rakish looking dog, of a dirty white color, 
with pinkish-green eyes, who had quite a buckish 
way of carrying his tail. He was a mighty pragmati- 
cal self-important little body, and was apparently en- 
deavouring to pass himself off for more than he really 
was. Heranged between the gentlemen dogs and the 
rabble dogs of the village. 

There was a swaggering, self-important air about 
him, which reminded me strongly of those individuals 
of the human kind, who are generally to be found in 
all places, attempting to hide their own natural, vul- 
garity under a great show of rakish gentility. The 
boon companion of this dog was his reverse in every 
respect, He was a lean, shaggy fellow, with a droop- 
ing slouch to his tail, and quiet, pensive expression of 
countenance. No one would have suspected him of 
being the greatest thief in the village; yet such he 
was; and as such his approaches were most thoroughly 
discountenanced by all the old squaws, who looked 
upon him asa most formidable rival. He never at- 
tempted to resist their attacks, but fled howling away 
at the slightest appearance of danger; though, half an 
hour would not elapse before he was as busy as ever. 
We found that in stealing he far excelled his compan- 
ion ; who. made ten. times. as. much bustle. in carrying 





off ten times as little ; aud who was. frequently left, to| cation. It states that the writing was prepared on board 
the brig Lion, of Biddeford, Morril), master, 13 days 


geceixe the share of pugishment dug tq both,. 


They continued together for several days. But at 
length the partnership dissolved, and each went to 
steal for his own private benefit. Many were the sly 
bits which disappeared, and great was the caution used | 
by the occupants of the tents to keep out of their| 
reach, every article which they thought would be ac- 
ceptable. They continued their visits for several days 
after their real character had been discovered. But 
having been detected at the act of dragging off a large 
bag, which contained some twenty pounds of bacon; 
and having been several times flogged for their evil 
practices, and finding that the party had now grown 
quite cautious of their provisions, they deserted us al- 
together—betaking themselves to the town, and leav- 
ing their places to be filled by other dogs equally 
ravenous, but less experienced in the art of gaining a 
livelihood. 


Recorps oF THE REVOLUTIONARY, AND, THE 
LATE War.—The history of our revolutionary war, 
rich as itis in heroic achievement—and commemora- 
ting the most glorious struggle in which man ever 
engaged, has yet been but imperfectly written. If there 
is a fact connected with it, in the possession of any 
man—whether an actor or the descendant of an actor 
in that eventful strife—it is his duty to make it gene- 
rally known, to add his offering to the brightest pages 
of his country’s history, to snatch from oblivion a relic 





worthy of being preserved, and to add another to 
those proud recollections which every freeman should 
cherish. There are doubtless many possessed of in- 
teresting and important facts connected with our revo- 
lutionary history, who would gladly give them to the | 
world, were a fair opportunity afforded them. But 
from many causes, they have been unable to accom- | 
plish this object, and many an incident within their| 
recollection, which would form an important addition 
to our revolutionary history, is scarcely known be- 
yond the firesides of those who possess it. 

We are happy * be able to state that an association 

has been receatly formed in this city ‘for the purpose | 
of drawing, by means of proper correspondence, from | 
every source which can be reached, detailed and au- 
thentic information of every interesting, latent, or half- 
told story, which shall be deemed to reflect honor on 
our country, or any individual, soldier, and patriot, of 
the LATE and the REVOLUTIONARY WAR.” 
Its objects are of the most useful and praiseworthy 
character. The actors in our revolutionary struggle 
are fast passing away, andin afew brief years, there 
will be none of them left among us. But there must 
yet be, among the surviving officers and soldiers of 
the revolution, many who might contribute valuable 
information on many points connected with that epoch. 
If their testimony is to be secured—there should be no 
delay in attempting to get possession of it, and the 
association to which we. have referred, should enter 
forthwith upon the laudable duties which it has under- 
taken to discharge. There are also many important 
events connected with the last war, that have not yet 
been placed fairly and fully before the public.— 
But the most important and most pressing object of the 
association is in reference to our revolutionary history. 
We hope to be able in a few days to give a more ex- 
tended account of their proceedings, and to prove that 
some of the important objects for which they have or- 
ganized, have been fulflled—_W. Y. Fimes. 





From the W. ¥. Journal of Commeree. 
From Bermupa.—We have received Bermuda pa- 
pers to the 3rd inst. HH. M. ship Vestal, about the 10th 
ult. captured in the neighborhood of the island of Gra. 

















nada, a Spanish slave vessel, with 270 slaves on board. 
The vessel and cargo weresentto Havana. Thecrew 
were on board the Vestal. 

H. M. brig Cruiser passed Bermuda, about the Ist 
November, on her way from Jamaica to Halifax. On 
the Tuesday previous the body of her late commander, 
J. McCausland, Esq. was committed to the deep, hav- 
ing died of Fellow Fever. A number of deaths had 
occurred, from the same disease, on board British ves- 
selsof war at Jamaica. 

Hamiiton, Nov. 3.:—The Currents.—-A paper ex- 
tracted from a bottle picked up on the South Shore of 
Port Royal, was handed usa few days since for publi- 





. . aac 
out from New York, and bound for the Havana ; is dat- 
ed Bahama Bank, Dec. 8, 1834, lat. 25, 15. It is cer- 
tainly singular, that this bottle with its contents, after 
having been carried thousands of miles, (for it must 
have got into the Gulf Stream,) and been buffeted about 
by the wind and waves for ten menths, shouldat length 
be cast ashore upon our Isiand. 

The following isin part, the copy of a paper found 
enclosed in a bottle, picked up on the beach at Tucker’s 
Town, on the 23rd instant, and forwarded to us by the 
finder for publication. The long prevalence here, of 
easterly winds, has no doubt brought this experimental! 
vessel to our shores: 

** Barque Camerous, of London, Robert MacKie, 
Master, from Berbice, bound to London, Sunday, 16th 
August, 1835, in latitude at noon, 34 deg. 3 min. north, 
and longitude by Chronometer 61 deg. 49 min. west. 
—I beg that the person who finds this bottle, will cause 
the same to be mentioned in some of the public prints 
of the day, as it was thrown overboard to try an expe- 
riment on the current. “Rospert Mackie.” 





Died in Princeton, New Jersey, on Wednesday the 
4th ultimo, Parrick MULLEN, aged about 62 years. 
The deceased was a native of Ireland—and although 
his lot was cast in the humblest walk of life—there is 
still something in his history, which forbids that his 
death should be passed by without notice. Like most 
of his generous and warm-hearted countrymen, the 


| subject of this notice possessed an instinctive hatred of 


oppression, and a love of liberty, almost romantic, 
which induced him in early manhood to select asa resi- 
dence this country, which he had long been taught to. 
consider as the home of the emigrant, and the asylum. 
of the exile. The precise period of his emigration is. 
not known; we find him first serving as a marine, on 
board the frigate Philadelphia, under the command of 
the gallant and lamented Commodore Bainbridge. He 
was with that officer in 1804, when the Philadelphia, 
while pursuing a Tripolitan Corsair, ran on a rock about 
four anda half miles from Tripoli and was taken by the 
Tripolitans, and towed into the harbor—when., Patrick 
Mullen and his brave associates became the prisoners. 
of the pirates of the Mediterranean. 

For nineteen months, he was literally a hewer of 
wood and drawer of water to the Tripolitans.. He was 
harnessed like a beast of burden, to the cart, and beneath, 
the rays of a vertical sun, employed in drawing stone 
for the erection of a fort, a distance of more than seven 
miles—while his daily allowance for subsistence was 
twelve ounces of barley bread, and a gill of Lawn oil, 
and the stripes inflicted on him by his inhuman captors, 
he bore to the grave. But his sufferings during his 
imprisonment did not in the least quench his love of’ 
liberty, or his devotion to the land of his adoption. On. 
being ransomed by Government, he. repaired immedi- 
ately to Gibraltar, and sought employment under the. 
flag of the United States. On the declaration of war 
in 1812, he entered as a marine on board the frigate 
President, Commodore Rodgers, and remained with her 
during her cruise, and served his country in different 
capacities until the war gloriously ended, in 1815. At 
the time of his death he had in his possession no less. 
than six honorable discharges from the service of the 
United States. On his decease the citizens of Prince- 
ton joined with each other in testifying their respect 
for his character and services; he was borne to the 
tomb by the most respectable inhabitants of the place— 
and the two uniform companies, the Princeton Blues and 
Mercer Guards, paraded on the occasion, and buried: 
him with military honors. 


“So sleep the brave who sink to rest, 
With all their country’s wishes blest.” 





We learn that Gen, Gravior, the Chief Engineer,. 
has issued orders for Fort McHenry to be prepared. 
with traverses, &c., for the mounting of the guns. 
Captain Thompson, of the 4th artillery, (who isa na- 
tive of our city) has been charged with the execution of 
this work. The guns and carriages have been ordered 
by the Ordnance. Department, and we hope: in a short 
time to see Fort McHenry in the efficient condition in 
which all our forts should be. We further learn that 
Gen. Gratiot intends reporting in favor of an appropria- 
tion of $100,000, for the works for the defence of our- 
harbor, in his reportfor the next Congress.— Baltimors, 
American.. 
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ARMY. 


DRESS OF THE ARMY.—ConTINven. 








5. Pay Department. 


Coat—dark blue cloth, double-breasted ; two rows of 
buttons, ten buttons in each row; the rows to com- 
mence at the collar, and to run in right lines to the 
bottoms of the lapels; four inches apart at the top, and 
two and a half inches at the bottom; the buttons in 
each row to be equi-distant; standing collar of blue 
cloth; skirts to be made after the fashion of the citi- 
zen’s coat, and lined with blue cloth, with a button at 
each hip; one at the end of each fold, and one inter- 
mediate in each fold; the Paymaster General to have 
two gold embroidered button holes on each end of the 
collar; Paymasters one on each end. 

Buttons—same as for other officers of the general 
staff. 

Hat—cocked, plain, of the same form and dimensions 
as prescribed for general officers; black button and 
black silk gimp loop, like that of the general officers ; 
no tassel or other ornament, except the cockade and 
gilt eagle. 

Sword—small sword, gilt hilt and mountings ; black 
scabbard and belt; plate same as for general staff. 

Sword-knot—gold. 

Stock or cravat—black silk. 

Gloves—white. 

Spurs—gilt. 

Trousers—from the first of October to the 30th of 
April, dark blue cloth ; from the first of May to the 
30th September, white linen or cotton. 

Boots—ankle or Jefferson. 

Frock coat and cloak—same as for other officers of 
the general staff, except the lining of the cloak, which 
will be blue. 


6. Medical Department. 


Coat—same as for the Pay Department, except that 
the collar will be of black velvet. Surgeon General 
to have two gold embroidered button holes on each side 
of the collar; Surgeons, one on each end; the collar 
of the Assistant Surgeons to be without crnament. 

Buttons, hat, sword, belt and plate, sword-knot, stock 
of cravat, gloves, spurs, beots, frock coat and cloak,— 
Same as for the Pay Department. 

Trousers—from the first of October to the 30th of 
April, dark blue cloth, with a black stripe down the 
outer seam, one and a half inches wide ; from the first 
of May to the 30th of September, white linen or cot- 
ton, plain. 


7. Corps of Engineers. 


Coat—dark blue, single breasted, one row of nine 
buttons placed at equal distances; stand up collar of 
black velvet, gold embroidered wreath on each side, 
near the front, of laurel and’ palm, crossing each other 
at the bottom, encircling a star of gold embroidery; 
cuffs of black velvet, indented as now worn; three 
small buttons at the vent of the cuff; the skirt plain ; 
one button at each hip; one at the end of the skirf, 
and one intermediate, between the hip and skirt but- 
tons. 

Epaulettes—gold, according to rank as hereafter de- 
scribed. 

Buttons—the same as now established. 

Hat—the same as that described for the general offi- 
cers. 

Loop and cockade—same as for general staff. 

Tassels—gold. 

Plume—three bleck ostrich feathers. 

Cravat or stock—black silk. 

Trousers—from the first of October to the 30th of 
April, dark blue, with a black velvet stripe down the 


outer seam one and a half inch wide ; from the first of 


May to the 30th of September, white linen or cotton, 
lain. 


Boots, spurs, sword-knot, sword-belt,—Same as for| 


officers of the general staff. 
Sword—gilt hilt, black scabbard with gilt mountings. 
Plate—gilt, eliptical, two inches in the shortest di- 
ameter, bearing the device of the button. 
Professors, teachers, and their assistants, not in the 
line of the army, including the sword master. Citi- 


round hat and black cockade, with gold eagle. Chap- 
lain—black, button of the corps, round hat and cockade 
and eagle. 

Frock coat and cloak—the same as for the general 
staff, excepting the button, which will be that of the} 
corps; the cloak lined with blue. 


8. Cadets of the Military Academy. 


Coatee—gray cloth, single breasted, three rows of 
eight gilt bullet buttens in front, and button holes of 
black silk cord in the nerring-bone form, with a festoon 
turned at the back end; a standing collar, trimmed with 
black silk lace, to fit the neck, and hook in front; the 
cuffs four inches wide, the bottom of the breast and the 
hip buttons to range ; on the collar one blind button 
hole of cord, formed like that of the breast, four inches 
long, with a button on each side, cord holes of the like 
form, to proceed from three buttons placed lengthwise 
on the skirts, with three buttons down the plaits; the 
cuffs to be indented with three buttons, and cord holes 
iikewise on each sleeve, corresponding with the inden- 
tation of the cuff, in the centre of which is to be inser- 
ted the lower button. 

Surtout—of gray cloth, single breasted, to reach to 
within four inches of the ankle joint, with a stand and 
fall collar rising to the tip of the ear, and hooked in 
front. Buttons gilt, cupped, three-quarters of an inch 
in diameter, and stamped across the face with the word 
**Cadet ;”? one button on each side of the collar, with 
a blind button hole of black silk braid, fear inches long 
five buttons dowa the front, and three in each plait 
behind. A cape of the same material as the coat, to 
descend two-thirds of the length of the waist. The 
coat to have cross flaps at the hips two and a half in- 
ches wide. 

Vest—of gray cloth for winter, single breasted, gilt 
buttons, trimmed with black silk lace. White vests for 
summer. 

Trousers—of gray cloth for winter, with black vel- 
vet stripe down the outer seam—of Russia drilling for 
summer, without the stripe; the form same as for win- 
ter. 

Fatigue dress—of unbleached Russia drilling. The 





Plate—gilt, eliptical, two inches in the shortest di- 
ameter, bearing the device of the button. 
Frock coat and cloak—same as for the general staff, 
except the button, which will be as above described : 
cloak lining, blue. 


10. Artillery. 


Coat—dark blue cloth, double breasted, two rows of 
buttons, ten in each row, at equal distances: the dis- 
tance between the rows, four inches at top, and two 
inches at bottom, measuring trom the centres or eyes 
of the buttons ; standing collar, to meet in front with 
hooke and eyes, and rise no higher than to permit the 
free turning of the chin over it; two loops, four anda 
half inches long, on each side of the collar, with one 
small uniform button at the end of each loop; the col- 
lar edged all round with red; plain round cufi, three 
inches deep ; slashed flap on the sleeve, six and a half 
inches long, and two and two-eighths of an inch wide 
at the points, and two inches wide at the narrowest part 
of the curve ; four loops and four small buttons on the 
slashed flap on the sleeve, for field officers; for cap- 
tains, a sleeve of the same fashion, but the slash ouly 
four and a half inches long, with three loops and three 
small buttons; and for subalterns, a slash sleeve of 
three and a half inches long, with two loops and two 
small buttons; loops to be placed at equal distances ; 
slashed flap on the skirt, with four loops and large but- 
tons; the slashed flaps on the sleeves and skirts to be 
edged with red on the ends and indented edge; two 
large buttons at the waist; skirt to extend to within 
three and a half inches of the bend of the knee; red 
kerseymere turnbacks and skirt linings; gold embroi- 
dered shell and flame at the bottom of the skirt; loops 
on the collar and flaps to be.of gold lace, half an inch 
wide, and the entire loop not to exceed one and a quar 
ter inches in breadth, the coat to be lined with red. 
Epaulettes—according to rank and pattern, as here- 
after described. . 
Button—gilt, convex, seven-eighths of an inch di- 
ameter ; device, a spread eagle with shield. 
Caps—black beaver, seven anda half inches deep, 
with lackered sunk tip seven and a half inches diame- 





pantaloons to be cut full and to be without trimmings. 
The jacket to be made single breasted, with a stand and 
fall collar ; one gilt button half an inch in diameter on 
each side of the collar, and ten buttons of the same 
pattern down the breast. 

Dress caps—according to pattern deposited with the 
storekeeper. 

Torage cap—according to a pattern deposited with 
the storekeeper. 

Stock—black. 

Shoes—ankle boots. 

Gloves—of white leather. 


9. Topographical Engineers. 


Coat—dark blue cloth, single breasted, with one row 
of ten buttons; stand up collar united in front at the 
lower edge, and so high that the chin may pass freely 
over it; cuffs oblique, three and a half inches wide on 
the upper, and two inches on the lower seam of the 
sleeve ; the skirt to come to the bend of the knee; 


color as the coat; one buttgn at the top, and one within 


dery in gold. 
bed. 


buttons, one half inch diameter: device the same. 


general staff. 
stripe. 
eral staff. 


mountings; black scabbard. 





xen’s dress, With buttons of the corps of engineers, and 


outer edge of the skirt faced with cloth of the same 
an inch and a half of the bottom of each plait, which 
will be composed of a single fold; the collar, cuffs, 
turnbacks, and the top of the plaits, between the hip 
buttons, ornamented with oak leaf and acorn embroi- 

Epaulettes—according to rank, as hereafter descri- 

Buttons—gilt, seven-eighths of an inch diameter, 
slightly convex : device the shield of the United States, 
occupying one-half of the diameter: the letter T. E. in 
Old English characters, occupying the other half; small 


Hat, loop and cockade, tassels, cravat or stock, 
sword-knot, boots, spurs,—Same as for officers of the 


Trousers—the same as the engineers, except the black 
Plume—black, of the form and materials for the gen- 
Sword—small sword, three cornered; gilt hilt and 


Sword-belt—black waist belt, two inches wide, worn 


ter, with a band of black patent leather to encircle the » 
bottom of the cap; black patent leather peak, gilt ea- 
gle, and cross cannons and number of regiment; a 
strap of black patent leather, fastened to each side of 
the cap, to be worn under the chin. 

Plume—red cock-feathers, falling from an upright 
stem, eight inches long, with a gilt socket. 

Trousers—from the first of October to the 30th of 
April, white and light blue mixture cloth, producing 
the effect of a sky-blue, to come well down over the 
boots, and made perfectly plain, except a red stripe 
down the outer seam, one and a half inches wide, and 
welted at the edges; from the first of May to the 30th 
of September, wiite linen or cotton, without the stripe. 

Boots—ankle or Jefferson. 

Sword and scabbard—according to pattern furnished 
by the Ordnance Department. 

Waist-belt—white leather, two inches wide, with 
sliding frog, to be worn over the coat, and clasped in 
front with a round clasp, according to pattern to be 
furnished by the Ordnance Depastment. 

Sash—crimson silk net, with silk bullion fringe ends ; 
sash to go twice round the waist and to be tied on the 
left hip: the pendent part to be uniformly one foot in 
length from the tie. 

Stock—black silk. 

Gloves—white. 

Frock coat—dark blue cloth, single breasted, with 
ten large regimental buttons down the front at equal 
distances, and two smail regimental buttons at the fast- 
ening of the cuff; plain stand up collar; two large 
buttons at each pocket in the skirt,.one of which at the 
hip, and the other at the bottom of the fold of the 
pechet, making four buttons behind; lining of the coat, 

ue. 

Cloak—blue, lined with scarlet shalloon; walking 
length ; clasp ornaments at bottom of collar, gilt eagle 
with chain. { 

Forage cap—according to pattern. 

Spurs for mounted officers—yellow metal or gilt. 

Sword-knot—crimson and gold, with bullion tassef, 


11.— Ordnance Department. 





under the coat, with a sliding frog. 





Coat—of the same pattern as the artillery ; to be of 
dark blue cloth throughout ; no red ; bution esaven, 
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plain border, cross cannon and bomb-shell ; lace, the! Waist-belt—black pater 


same as the artillery. 

Epaulettes—according to rank and pattern, as hereaf- 
ter described. 

Hat—cocked, the same as the general staff. 

Plume—the same as the artillery. 

Trousers—the same as the artillery, except that the 
stripe on the cloth trousers will be dark blue instead of 
red. 

Boots, sword and scabbard, waist-belt, plate, sword- 
knot, sash, stock, gloves, frock coat, cloak, spurs for 
mounted officers—Same as for the artillery, except 
that the waist-belt is of black patent leather. 

Ordnance Sergeants to wear. the uniforin of the non- 
commissioned staff of the artillery, with red plume. 


12.—Infantry. 


Coat—the same pattern as that of the artillery ;—to 
be of dark blue cloth, lined with white serge; edged 
with white kerseymere where the artillery coat is edg- 
ed with Ted ; turnbacks and skirt lining of white ker- 
seymere ; skirt ornament, silver embroidered bugles. 
the lace to be silver ; buttons, silver plated, of the same 
device, size, and shape, as those for the artillery. 

Epaulettes—according to rank and pattern, as here- 
after described. 

Cap—same as the artillery, except the ornaments, 
which area silver bugle, number of regiment, sur- 
wounted by a gilt eagle. 

Plume—white cock-feathers, falling from an upright 
atem, eight inches long, witha gilt socket. 

Trousers—the same as the artillery, except that the 
stripe on the mixed trousers to be of white kerseymere. 

Boots, sword and scabbard, waist-belt and plate, 
sword-knot, sash, stock, gloves, spurs for mounted offi- 
cers—Same as for the artillery. 

Freok Coat—same as for the artillery, except the 
bit‘on, which will be the regimental button. 

Cloak—same as for the artillery, except the lining, 
which. will be white shalloon. 

Forage cap—according to pattern. 

4 


13— Dragoons. 


Coat—dark blue cloth, doublpbreested, two rows: of) 
buttons, ten tm each row, at equal distances, after the 
fashion of the coat described fur the infantry, except 
that the buttons are to be gilt, the lace gold, the collar, 
cuffs, and turnbacks, yellow, the skirt to be ormament- 
ed. with a'staf, instead of a bugle, and the length of the 
skirt to be whatis called three-quarters. The slash flap 
on the skirtand sleeve to correspond with that of the 
infantry ; the slash on the sleeve to designate rank in 
the same’ manner; the collar to. be framed with lace, 
two loops on side of the collar, with small uniform 
buttons at the Back end of the loops. 

Epaulettes—according to the established rule, where 
the button is-yellow, and acording to rank ; the strap to 
have no number on it. 

Button—gilt, convex-; device, a spread eagle, with 
the letter D on the shield. 

Trousers—for the company officers, blue grey mix- 
ture, of the same colour as that for the infantry, with 
two stripes of yellow cloth, three-fourths of an inch 
wide, up each outward seam, leaving a light between. 

Field officers and Adjutant, dark plue cloth, with 
two stripes of gold lace up each outward seam, thrce- 
fourths of an inch wide, leaving a light between. For 
the summer, all officers to wear plain white drilling. 

€ap—of the same material as that for the infantry, 
but according to a pattern furnished; to be ornament- 
ed with a gilt star, silver eagle, and-gold cord ; the star 
to be worn in front, with a drooping-white horse-hair 
pompon ; the field officers to-have a smali-strip of red 
hair, to’show in front of their pompons. 

Aiguillette—of «visted gold cord, with gilt tags, to 
be worn under the cpaulette of the right shoulder, will 
distinguish the field officers and commissioned: staff. 

Boots—ankle. 

Spurs—yellow metal. ” age 

Sabre—steel scabbard, half basket-biit, gilt with two 
fluted bars on the outside, fish skin gripe, bound with 
silver wire, and of the pattern deposited with the Ord- 
nance Department. 

Knot—gold cord: with acorn end: 


Sash—silk net, deep orange color, and like that of 
the infantry, ‘as toshape and size; to be. tied on the 
right hip, to be worn only when in full dress, or when 


directed by the commanding officer. 


| wide, with slings, hooks, and plate, liké, those of the | 
'general staff, omitting on the plate the letters U. S. 
jand inserting the letter D within the wreath. 
Stock—black silk. 

Gloves—white. 





Undress. 
{ 


Coat—dark blue cloth, cut after the fashion of citi- | 
zen’s coat, with nine. buttons on each breast, one on 
each side of the collar, four on the cuffs, four along the 
flaps, two on the hips, one on the bottom of each skirt, | 
and two, one anda half inches “apart, about midway 
of each skirt. Epaulette strap on each shoulder. This | 
coat will habitually be wern when not in full dress, | 
and may be worn (with or without epaulettes, accord- | 
ng to orders) vpon all duty done by detail, where the} 
officer is not required to be in full uniform, and upon | 
all drills where the troops are not in full dress. Officers 
upon ordinary stable duty, marches, or active service, 
will be permitted to wear a shell or stable jacket, car- 
responding with that of the men. 

Great coat—blue grey mixture, like that furnished | 


the men, double breasted with sleeves, stand up collar, | 
cape to meet, and button all the way in front, and reach | 
down to the upper edge of the cuff of the coat. 
Trousers—same as the full dress, with the exception | 
of the stripes. 
Forage cap—black leather, same as those furnished to | 
the men. 
( Concluded in our next.) 





OFFICIAL. 


REVISED REGULATIONS. 





“ADJUTANT GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT. 

“ Minivsany CorRESPONDENCE. 

[ Extracts. ] , 

17. “In. the ascending line of correspondence, all 
written <ommunications and applications will be ad- 
dressed’ to the chief of the staff of the next commander, 
pan-the Adjutant, at Regimental Head Quarters; the 
Assistant Adjutant General, at Brigade or Departiient 
Head Quarters ; the Adjutant General, at General Head 
Quarters. The rule will be observed in verbal appli- 
cations, as for example, a Lieutenant seeking an in- 
dulgence, will first obtain the sanction of his Captain 
before applying to a higher commander. 
18. ‘All official letters, applications, and reports 
from Generals, and commanders of regiments or posts, 
which are designed to be laid before the General-in- 
chief, or intended for Department Head Quarters, or 
for the Chief of any Staff Department, are to be sigwed 
by the commanding offieers themselves. 
19. * Officers, in making written communications 
and reports, are to specify, wader their signatures, their 
rank, and the regiment, corps or staff department to 
which they belong. & 
20. “In transmitting rolls and returns, a letter is to 
accompany them; and: where more than one roll or 
return are transmitted at a time, they will be ennmera- 
ted in the same letter, and. the whole placed under one 
envelope, ‘ 

21. ‘ Official: Tetters: will generally refer fo one 
subject only—such as letters relating-to Indian affairs; 
letters transmitting certificates for pension ; certificates 
of ordinary disability ; the reports of boards of inspec- 
tion in cases of rejected recruits. When the subject 
refers. ta. enlisted mei; the name, company, and regi- 
ment of the soldier, are to be clearly specified. 

22, ‘* All official letters, papers, reports, certificates, 
or other document forwarded under cover'to the Head 
Quarters of the Army, Generals of Departments, or the 
Chief of any branch of the Staff, by the commanders of 
regiments, posts, or by any junior officer, will be fold- 
ed and endorsed in the following manner: 


Here endorse the post or station, date of letter, Re- 
port, certificate or other document, and name, rank, 
and regiment of the writer. 


Here.state a.concise analysis of, the contents. 





it leather, oné and a half inch | The officer who transmnilg the Report, certificate, or 


: 
aan 


| List of officers ordered to the U. States ship Warren. 


other document, to bigher authority, will here add such 
remarks a3 he may have to make, and sign his name 


and rank. 


24. ‘* Each Jetter will be folded in. three equal folds, 
parallel with the writing, and the inner edge of the 
sheet will be considered the top when folded, on which 
the endorsements are to be made. Letters of trans- 
mittal will specify the document enclosed; and the 
name of the writer, and No. (if a letter or Report,) 
which may.be endorsed thereon.” * * * * * # 

All communications from officers of the Army, in 
relation to** Indian affairs,” which are intended to be 
referred to the Indian bureau, will be headed—On In- 
DIAN AFFAIRS. : 

R. JONES, 4dj’t Gen. 

ApJUTANT GENERAL’S Orricr, 

Washington, Wov’r 21, 1835, 





Ist Lt. M, M. Clark, 2d arty. A Q. M. order to re- 
pair forthwith to Fort King, llorida, for duty in place 


j}of Lt. Dusenbury, relieved on account of the state of 


his health. 
2d Lt. E. Schriver, of the 2d arty, assigned to duty 
in the Adjutant General’s office. 
RESIGNATIONS. 
Ist Lt: A. Drane, 5th infy, and A. Q. M. 25th Nov. 
Asst. Sur. J. B. Sullivan, to take effect 31st Dec. 


Vay. 





Wim. V. Taysor, Commander. 

Lieutenants—S. F. Dupont, Fitz Allen: Deas, E. 
Farrand, C. H. MeBiair, 8. E. Munn. 

Surgeon—J.F. Brooke. dssistant. Surgeon, J. W- 
Plummer. . 

Purser—A. J. Watson. . Aeting Master, J. F. 
Miller. ; 

Passed, Midshipmen—W: 8. Swann, DB. Ridgely. 

Midshipmen—L.. Lincolny je, Rs 8: rapier, J. 
Mooney, B. F. B. Hunter, E. Donaldson, W. Reed, 

~ H. Lewis, PC. Van Wyck, A. Murray, J. G. Tod. 

Wm. Hart, Beatswain. Thomas fobinson, Acting 
Gunner. Wm. Peterson, Carpenter. J. G. Gallag- 
her, Satlmaker. > 
Purser H. Etting has been ordered to the Baltimore 
station, vice A. J. Watson. 


The Frigate Constellation, Com. Dallas, arrived at 
the Island of St. Thomas, West Indies, November Eth: 
1835. Aiter taking in water-and bread, the-Constella- 
tion was to sail'for Laguayra in about 48 hours. ie 

The United States Revenue Cutter Jackson, Capt 
Tiunter, arrived at Norfolk on the 20th wt. froma cruise 
on the coast. 

The schooner Osear, Capt. Bacon, from Alexandria, 
D. C., with ordnance for Fort Pickens, arrived az 
Pensacola on the 7th ult. 





To Mariners—The floating light at the Nine Feet 
Shoal, Pamptico: Sound, will be discontinued on the 
15th inst. ‘The lantern and lamp are undergoing some 
repairs.—Vewbern (.V. C.) Spectator, 13th Nov. 





PASSENGERS ARRIVED. 

At Charleston, 8. C., 21, per steam packet South 
Carolina, from Norfolk; Capt, A. Claxton, of the Navy 
lady and son; Lt. 8. P. Heintzelman, 2d infy U.S. A, 
and. Passed Midshipman J. H. North, of the Navy. 

Nov.-25, per ship Niagara, from New York, Passed 
Midshipman F. Huger, of the Navy. 


Nov. 
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MARRIAGES. 


In Hampton, Va., on the 24th ult. by the Rev. Jno. M, 
Willis, Mid’m. CHARLES M. COLLIER, of the US. 
Navy, to Miss SARAH A. COWLES, of that place. 

In Rochester, N. Y., on the 9th ult., Lieyt.A, R. HET: 
ZEL, of the 2d inffy U. S. A-, to MARGARETTA P- 
‘JACK. bd P 





DEATHS. 


In Philadelphia, on the 28th ult., Major PHILIP WA: 
GER, of-the 4th infantry U.S. A 





If several papers are transmitted, they wili be num- 
bered (No. 1, 2, &c.} 


In Washington, on Tuesday last, Lieut. H, G. SILL,, 
of the Ist Artillery, U.S. A, . 





